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FACTS ABOUT STAMMERING 


CHAPTER I 
THE STAMMERER 


Many self-conscious or very nervous people learn 
little tricks whereby their infirmity may be made 
to escape notice, and, although no intelligent 
person will think the less of anyone bothered with 
a trick of voice or manner, all so troubled naturally 
gain much satisfaction from successfully hiding their 
weakness. But the stammerer or stutterer betrays 
his trouble the minute he opens his mouth, and in 
strange company is usually so wrought up with 
anticipation that his first attempt at speech is 
particularly disastrous. Without help there is no 
escape for him, and whatever happens he must 
perforce drag round this millstone of confusion 
that exhausts his energies, spoils his temper, annoys 
his friends, and constantly stands between himself 
and success with a big S. 

Everyone can sympathise with a stammerer, for 
it happens to the calmest amongst us occasionally 
to falter or forget a word, a name, an address, or 
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even the place to which we wish to travel. Most 
of us have had some such experience; lapses of 
memory being most likely to occur when we are 
hurried. But under similar circumstances the man 
with an impediment of speech becomes helpless. His 
brain seems to stop working, or what nervous 
energies he can find seem to go to every other 
department of the body but the organs of speech, 
which are for the time being put right outside his 
scope of successful control. 

This is the trying position of a clerk in an office 
who suddenly has to face an enquiry despite a bad 
stammer that has been a burden all his life, Possibly 
he has been content with some subordinate job that 
has enabled him to make a living without having 
to appear in the limelight, but on this day, owing 
to the absence of a fellow-worker, he has to come 
forward and give a hand with callers. The utter 
misery of a stammerer so placed is really very 
great. Only those who have experienced the woes 
of hindered speech, or who have made a special 
study of these cases, can properly enter into the 
depressing state of mind thus occasioned. From 
the first moment when he is told to come forward 
until the actual crisis of some stranger speaking to 
him, our victim is borne down with an overpowering 
load of fearful anticipation; he can scarcely do 
simple routine work properly; he is flushed and 
uncomfortable ; his tongue seems too big for his 
mouth; and then, whilst he is deep in thought 
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about his awful state—to him magnified ten thou- 
sand times worse than it really is—lo! and behold ! 
—in walks the dreaded stranger and says sharply : 
“Ts Mr. Brown in?” After an agonised and 
spasmodic moment some weird sound is got out 
and the confused addressee bolts for assistance. 

Or, again, a nervous stutterer is suddenly asked 
a question by a passer-by, or a fellow-traveller in 
a public conveyance, and the shock smashes his 
machinery of voice to pieces so that he can merely 
stare and gasp helplessly. 

Can any other condition troubling people who are 
sound in mind and body be more pitiable? Is 
there any other state of things short of actual 
physical defect or deformity that can occasion more 
misery ? Probably not; because a bad stammer 
or stutter puts a man out of all friendly relations 
with his fellows, apart from his intimates, and so 
shuts him off, as it were, from general friendliness 
with the world at large, exiling him into a waste 
place where he is alone with his thoughts. Worse 
follows, for exile leads to lessening self-confidence, 
and his nerve gets poorer and poorer to the great 
increase of his suffering and miserable anticipation. 

To the writer it is a constant source of wonder- 
ment that people who suffer in this way do not 
always make every possible effort to overcome 
their infirmity. The explanation seems to lie in a 
common misunderstanding of the nature of the 
condition. Of course, where the sufferer believes 
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himself to be afflicted with some sort of a physical 
disease which must be “ cured” before he will be 
able to speak properly, he naturally throws the 
responsibility on to other shoulders and makes little 
attempt to help himself. 

“J suffer from this wretched disease,” argues 
the stammerer, ‘‘and it is for doctors or voice- 
specialists to cure me of it. It is not my job to 
cure stammering either in myself or others.” 

And so he goes on trying one alleged “cure ”’ 
after another—for there are many to be had—all 
the while trying to get someone to do for him what 
he ought to do for himself; after all, it is much 
easier to take some medicine, however salt and 
nasty it may be, than to practise self-control 
exercises several times daily! Yet the latter 
method is the only reasonable way. How can one 
“cure ’’ what does not exist ? If stammering were 
a definite “‘disease’’ perhaps somebody might 
discover a ‘“‘cure’’ for it. But as it is essentially 
a bad habit of nerves and muscles, it follows that 
it can only be got rid of by the substitution of a 
good habit—that is, by practice. To use the word 
“cure”? under such circumstances is to give it 
quite an unaccustomed significance. [ Stammerers 
/and others are frequently astonished—and, indeed, 

| sometimes annoyed—when told that the relief of 
| their trouble is chiefly their own job. But it is so 
| nevertheless. 

Certainly one must be absolutely fair, and admit 
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that even if a stammerer accepts one’s statement, 
that he must conquer his impediment himself, as a} 
rule he has little or no idea of what he has to do. | 


Fortunately his instructions can be given quite | 


simply, and once he has grasped the principles : 


on which stammering occurs—once he understands 
why he stammers—he will be able to comprehend 


the main object of this little book to explain the 
causes of stammering and other tricks, so that any 
victim thereof can be put into the happy position of 
being able to follow a path that must inevitably 
lead to increasing relief the more he perseveres 
with it. It must be repeated that these remarks 
only apply to what may be termed non-medical or 
non-surgical impediments. Where the difficulty is 
due to, or aggravated by, some unhealthy condition 
or obstruction of nose, mouth, or throat, it is quite 
clear that the case belongs to a different category 
altogether, and that no progress can be made until 
the necessary measures for relief of the physical 
trouble have been taken. 

Stammerers should start on the golden way to 
recovery the very instant they have got to the 
bottom of their trouble and realised that their 
affliction is not a ‘‘ disease’”’ but a habit; that is, 
realise it to the point of being able to explain the 
disorder in simple and readily understandable 
language. To this end, then, we may now quite 
well proceed to unravel the mysteries of voice- 


: 
\ 
} 
j 


equally well how he may obtain relief ;(and itis” 
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production in speech, learning how it is that Man 
controls that marvellous method of communication 
with his fellows which we call “ talking,” accepting 
it without question as one of the commonplaces 
of everyday life, when all the while it is one of 
Nature’s great wonders. 


CHAPTER II 
SOUND AND VOICE 


WHAT we call “‘ sound” is the impression made on 
us by certain vibrations in the air. Thus one 
strikes a gong, for example, and its vibrations are 
communicated to the surrounding atmosphere : 
in the ear they set up a sympathetic trembling in 
the “ drum ” and a record of them travels along the 
great nerve of the inner ear—the auditory nerve— 
to the brain, where it is analysed and interpreted 
as the various sounds that are a familiar part of 
our daily experience. 

Such tiny waves in the air are formed by any- 
thing that is made to shiver or tremble, but inas- 
much as the human ear can only appreciate those 
of a certain sharpness, no more than a limited 
range of these air tremors are made known to us 
as sounds ; some people are more sensitive in this 
respect than others, so that, for example, they can 
hear the tiny treble cry of the bat which is unheard 
by the majority. Whether one strikes a drum, 
draws a bow over the slightly strung strings of a 
violin, twangs a banjo with the finger-tips, blows 
through a horn, or whistles with pursed lips, the 
principle is the same; moreover, when Nature 

13 
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fashioned a sound-making apparatus in her crea- 
tures, she did not disdain her old well-tried methods, 
and in her later efforts relied on the swift blowing 
of air through flaps of tissue set in the throat, it 
being in this way that all the noises of domestic 
animals and beasts of prey are produced. The songs 
of birds are also made by throat vibrations, whilst 
insects, on the other hand, make their strange 
variety of sound by shiverings of wings or limbs. 
In man—her masterpiece—Nature chose to place 
nothing less than a grand organ, with a range of 
sound and variety of harmony that must always 
call forth our interest, wonder, and praise. 

Our lungs, of course, form an excellent pair of 
bellows for forcing air under pressure through the 
throat, and this alone would suffice to produce 
some sort of noise by setting up a vibration in folds 
of the lining membranes of the air-passages; or, 
indeed, by causing to shake rapidly that little 
curtain at the back of the mouth—the soft palate 
—which, when vibrating, enables us to roll our 
“‘r’s,” and causes snoring noises when we are asleep. 
That alone, however, would by no means have 
corresponded with the high estate on earth to 
which our race has been called, and so Nature 
developed a special little organ-piece set about 
half-way between the outer air and the bellows ; 
this special development is, of course, the voice-box 
—technically known as the ‘larynx ’’—a con- 
spicuous structure of firm gristle, the front of which 
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sticks out prominently in our necks, and is known 
familiarly as our ‘“Adam’s Apple”! As everyone 
knows this voice-box is not simply a chamber 
somewhat more roomy than the rest of the air- 
passage, for it possesses as its chief feature two 
delicate folds of membrane stretched across it from 
back to front, and lying closely parallel to each 
other so as to leave but a small space for air to pass 
between. These delicate membranes are the “ vocal 
cords,’ which vibrate when brought close together 
as air rushes between and so produce the sounds 
which we call “‘ voice.”” That is, of course, sounds 
which have no special meaning. For there is yet 
another marvel to study here. Treasure upon 
treasure for Man’s assistance and pleasure. Miracle 
upon miracle. For we are able to control the 
tightness and position of our vocal cords, so that 
an infinite gradation of voice can be produced, and, 
as a consequence, the myriad sounds which we 
have built up into “‘ speech.” It is sufficiently clear 
that a high degree of control must be developed 
and retained before we can hope to make the best 
use of this marvellous human musical-box. 

When the chest is expanded and filled with air 
the human organ is ready to play. The vocal cords 
in the voice-box being then brought closely 
together, and air expelled from the lungs with 
some force, a vibration is set up in these stretched 
“ strings,’ and a sound issues forth from the mouth. 
This we call Voice. 
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Strictly speaking—from the physiological point 
of view—one might quite correctly speak of a cow’s 
voice, and a dog’s voice, or a bird’s voice. But 
such use of the term is obviously so unusual that it 
would only occasion ridicule and suspicion of 
thorough ignorance. On the other hand, people 
constantly use the term “ voice ’’ outside its proper 
sphere. Thus we say “ Madame So-and-so has a 
good voice,” or ‘‘ Mr. Jones is in splendid voice just 
now ’’—or we speak of a “‘ singing voice.” Actually 
there is no such thing as @ voice ; but we have got 
into the habit of using the word to mean not only 
sound made by air setting in vibration the vocal 
cords, but the particular quality of the ‘‘ noise ”’ 
thus made by individuals. In discussing such a 
subject as stammering one must keep to the strictly 
technical use of terms to avoid misunderstanding 
and confusion; so in this book VoIcE means 
nothing more than the sound we make when we 
breathe out with our vocal cords so set that they 
vibrate in response thereto. 

What then is SPEECH? The term should be 
carefully reserved to indicate those modifications 
we effect in the sound made in our voice-boxes so 
that we can express our thoughts and wishes aloud. 

SPEECH is specially adapted VoIcE. 

And Sonc is an especially tuneful and harmonious 
form of SPEECH. 

Remember these definitions are quite arbitrary 
and merely made for our convenience in talking 
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about these things. Obviously no sharp line can 
be drawn between VoIcE and SpEECH—or between 
SPEECH and SonGc. Some primitive races converse 
by means of sounds—noises—that we should 
recognise as VOICE, but certainly not as SPEECH, 
until it was made plain that these noises were 
conversational. 

And whilst we are on this question of definitions 
it will be as well to come to some understanding 
about the terms STAMMERING and STUTTERING. 

As usually comprehended STAMMERING means a 
difficulty in producing consonant sounds—b, ec, d, 
f, 8, j, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, 8, t, v, w, x, Z—whilst 
STUTTERING indicates trouble with vowel sounds— 
a, e, i, 0, u, y. 

So that taking for example the sentence— 


BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES ! 


the STAMMERER will get his mouth stuck open and 
have a long pause before saying “‘ Britannia ’’; but 
having got out the Br or B—the rest may come 
with a rush and a breathless descent on the second 
syllable—so that he says : 

“ Br—i—tannia . . . r—u—u—les . . . th—e 
waves.” 


Finishing up with a sudden rush on “ waves.” 
As contrasted with this the true STUTTERER can 
get over the “ Br” quite readily, but as he is beaten 
by the vowel sound ‘‘i’’ he goes on repeating the 
“B” at an increasing rate to the distress of himself 
and his friends. Thus he makes it : 
B 
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“ B-B-B-B-B-BBB — ritt—t-t-t-t-t-a-n-n-n-n 
—n—ia r-r-—r—r—-r-ules th-th-th-th-th-e w—w-—w- 
W-w-aves.”’ 

However, as STAMMERERS may have difficulty 
with their vowels as well as with their consonants 
it is best for practical purposes to drop the term 
STUTTERING altogether, just remembering that it 
has been used for that form of stammering in which 
there is constant repetition of consonant sounds 
owing to difficulty with vowels. Note carefully 
that the causes of stuttering are exactly the same 
as those of stammering, being dependent on an 
inability—under certain circumstances—of making 
a sound—VoIcE—in the voice-box. 

In more formal language—STAMMERING and 
STUTTERING are speech impediments in which the 
subject thereof is unable to vocalise—that is, 
unable to “‘ make voice.” 

In short, the STUTTERER does not require a book 
to himself, and persons who have come to regard 
themselves as STUTTERERS as distinct from STAM- 
MERERS, will please note that everything said 
about the latter applies to themselves, remembering 
that it is a matter of convenience to drop one of 
two terms both popularly used in reference to 
similar conditions; and as the words STUTTER, 
STUTTERER, and STUTTERING are not so commonly 
used as STAMMER, STAMMERER, and STAMMERING, 
let us agree to drop them. 


CHAPTER III 
WHY SOME PEOPLE STAMMER 


If one observes a stammerer two things can 
usually be noted, namely : 


That his breathing is jerky, and 
That he is ‘‘ nervous” (using that term in its 
most general sense). 


Clearly the first item alone is quite sufficient to 
upset the regularity and steadiness of speech. 
What sort of music should we get out of an organ 
in which the bellows were blown by a rheumatic 
old parishioner whose best efforts were hardly 
enough to keep the wind-pressure up, and who 
dozed quietly every few minutes? Certainly one 
would not expect to obtain anything more ambi- 
tious than a few jerky notes—some faint, some 
loud, some hurried together and others disconnected 
without rhyme or reason. 

And it is just the same with the human organ. 
Unless a steady pressure of air is kept up in the 
throat by regular breathing the sounds coming 
from the voice-box will be uneven and jumpy ; 
whilst if the easy flow of air into and out of the 
chest be not comfortably controlled, speech will 

19 
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necessarily be harsh, jerky, and full of surprises 
both to speaker and listener. 

When jerky uncontrolled breathing is accom- 
panied by “nervousness ”’ the plight of the stam- 
mererisas badasitcanbe. After all“ nervousness” 
—want of self-confidence, with feeling of flurry or 
haste—of itself may be quite sufficient to upset the 
easy intake and output of air that is so essential 
for comfortable speaking. And as the bad habit of 
jerky breathing so often occurs in a nervous person 
we very commonly associate stammering with the 
nervous, excitable temperament. Occasionally one 
meets with a stammerer who appears to have 
plenty of self-confidence, and where this is so relief 
is likely to be all the more readily obtained when 
the right plan is followed ; but more often than not 
his lasting difficulty has made him nervous, and 
wanting in confidence, even though originally free 
from ‘‘nerves.”” On the other hand, one very 
frequently meets people who speak quite evenly and 
distinctly until they are suddenly surprised or 
disturbed by emotion, when the “nerve storm” 
which sweeps over them completely upsets the 
balance of their speech apparatus, and so causes 
them to stammer pitifully for the time being. In 
some highly-strung individuals very little distur- 
bance of equilibrium suffices to set the “ nerves” 
of speech on edge as part of the general flurry, and 
such stammering can obviously only be relieved 
by the gaining of general nervous control. Still, in 
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the average instance, both these causes have to be 
taken into consideration, and inasmuch as streng- 
thened control of breathing increases general nerve 
tone, whilst strengthened will-power helps bodily 
control, it is important that Every stammerer 
pays due attention to BotH points. 

All the spasmodic troubles—often seen—the 
grimaces, facial contortions, irregular movements 
of arms and head—are secondary to the jerky spasm 
in the breathing apparatus. It seems as if Nature, 
on finding an individual trying to speak without 
first getting up steam properly, makes a wild attempt 
to carry the thing off successfully and releases an 
excess of energy ; indeed, floods the nerve channels 
with so much nerve-force that it overflows into face, 
head, and—sometimes—arms and hands. 

Clearly, then, for practical purposes, the stam) 
merer who is determined to help himself must | 
attack his trouble from the two points of aeotl 
mentioned above : | 

1. Trying to increase his will-power in the} 
direction of Conrrot of all muscles, but par-, 
ticularly in regard to his breathing apparatus. 

2. Learning a habit of quiet REGULAR AND 
STEADY BREATHING—making sure that at each | 
breath he really does fill the chest with enough air | 
for the purposes of ordinary conversation. eas bale 


1 It will be understood that the terms, ‘‘ nerve-energy ” and 
“ nerve-force,” are here used as readily understood colloquial 
expressions without reference to the strictly scientific defini- 
tions of ‘‘ energy ”’ or “ force.” 
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Many suggested “cures “’ for stammering have 
failed through neglect of one of these two essential 
rules. And we still find great claims made for 
systems of treatment in which either the physical 
fault or the nerve fault is considered only. Such 
methods may help a few people here and there, 
but in the long run they cannot be strongly relied 
on to help the average case. 

One of the most curious things about stammering 
is that, whilst the stammerer will usually at once 
acknowledge his nervousness and want of self- 
confidence, he will very often find it difficult to 
believe there is anything wrong with his breathing. 
So that it is as well that every victim of this trouble 
should convince himself by personal experiment as 
to the presence of this weak spot in his vocal 
mechanism. 

How can this best be done ? 

Firstly, by getting him to place one hand flat 
on the pit of his stomach whilst speaking, when he 
will find that the lower part of his body—the 
abdomen—instead of filling out during breathing 
in and steadily collapsing whilst speaking, as in 
normal people, is held rigidly for a moment and 
then behaves spasmodically, jumping in corre- 
spondence with the jerky character of his utterances. 
This is because the main muscle for inflating the 
chest—the diaphragm—which is working when we 
breathe in and blow out the ‘‘ stomach,” shares 
in the general spasm, its uncertain movements 
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being readily conveyed to the hand held on the 
abdomen as suggested. These spasmodic move- 
ments of chest and “stomach ’’—particularly the 
latter—the stammerer should contrast with the 
steadier movements in a person speaking easily and 
distinctly. Once he has made this discovery, he 
will have a definite object in view—he will feel 
that here at any rate is something to make a good 
beginning with—and if keen he will lose no time 
in trying to \attain such a comfortable habit of 
breathing and speaking that his hand when placed 
on his “ stomach ”’ feels no jerks and unsteadiness. 

When he has reached that much-to-be-desived goal \ 
he will no longer stammer. 

If any stammerer wants convincing about this 
important point and mistrusts his own movements, 
let him find an opportunity of testing one or two 
other stammerers, and he will soon prove to his 
own satisfaction that far from breathing steadily 
and deeply as he has hitherto believed, the average 
stammerer is accustomed to make a very limited 
movement of his breathing apparatus—taking in 
a quantity of air much below the normal—and then 
is embarrassed by having far too little air-pressure 
for purposes of speech. 

The want of air-pressure causes the system to 
make an unnatural effort, so that extra spasms— 
actually stammerings—in other parts are often set 
up. 

But the physical disability is certainly NoT the 
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whole cause and origin of the trouble: there is a 
very important nervous factor in every case of 
stammering. 

The truth is that this troublesome condition is 
commonly due to a combination of causes : 


I. PHYSICAL. 

2. NERVOUS (i.e. psychological). 

And of these two groups it is certainly the causes 
embraced by the first group that are the easiest to 
remedy. 


PHYSICAL CAUSES 


As pointed out at the beginning, this book is 
intended as a guide for stammerers whose trouble 
is independent of any condition of ill-health or 
local physical trouble, and, all through, the dis- 
cussion has ranged round those cases of stammering 
in which a proper examination has definitely shown 
that no disorder within reach of routine methods 
of medicine or surgery exists. Obviously nothing 
would be more foolish than for a stammerer, whose 
defective speech is due to something wrong in the 
nose or throat, for example, to attempt to obtain 
relief by any systems of self-help when local treat- 
ment of one kind or another is urgently needed 
to remove an active source of irritation, or other 
predisposing cause. Consequently, although in a 
book of this description—essentially non-medical— 
no suggestion as to the treatment of physical, 
exciting, or predisposing causes can be given, it 
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will be helpful to the reader to be reminded that 
physical conditions may on occasion either set up 
or aggravate a stammer. 

To put the matter as briefly as possible, it may 
be said that any long-standing abnormality of the 
nose or throat counts against the stammerer ; 
particularly such conditions as lead to a narrowing 
of the air-passages—enlarged tonsils and the little 
growths we call “adenoids’”’ being so common as 
to be conditions familiar to every educated person. 
But it must not be forgotten that modern study 
of the delicately-constructed nose and _ throat 
passages has shown that local inflammations, small 
out-growths of bone and gristle, chronic irritations, 
and “ polypi,’’ are much commoner than used to 
be supposed. Better methods of examination have 
shown that such abnormal conditions are very 
frequently to be found in out-of-the-way situations 
where they may readily be overlooked. Common 
sense tells us that the stammerer must be freed 
from the hindrance of anything of this kind before 
he can successfully take up the attack on his trouble 
by himself. . 

Again, where it is known that the impediment of 
speech definitely depends on some serious constitu- 
tional or local malady—epilepsy or paralysis for 
example—the sufferer does not come within the 
category of those for whom this little work is 
intended, but it may be pointed out that any state 
of lowered health is likely to make stammerers feel 
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their trouble more acutely. Particularly where 
there is constitutional nerve-weakness is this point 
important, for it stands to reason that under such . 
circumstances whatever be done to relieve the 
speech impediment must be backed up by careful 
attention to nerve-health. Diet, fresh air, exercise 
and general hygienic measures, special treatments, 
and so forth, having for their object the strengthen- 
ing of the physical nervous system, cannot be 
discussed here; but the part these things can be 
made to play in the assistance of a stammerer 
whose nerve-tissues are weakened or exhausted 
must not be overlooked. 
Whilst making reference in passing to the physical 
causes and incitements of stammering, one may 
well consider the question of heredity. Experience 
shows that in some stammerers the tendency to 
the condition is transmitted, and occasionally one 
comes across a family in which several members 
stammer. Under such circumstances one or two 
may have picked up the disordered speech through 
irritation in early years—also a child may imitate 
a stammering parent. But it is quite clear that 
through inheritance the trouble is more deeply 
rooted in them than in others. Let them not be 
discouraged thereby. (F or although their task may 
‘be a little harder, there is absolutely nothing in the 
| fact of inheritance to make them on that account alone 
_ hopelessly incurable. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE REMEDY = 


= 
BRIEFLY, it may be said that the average stammerer ; 
fails in the following respects : 


1. He is wanting in self-confidence generally. 


2. More than that, he is obsessed. by a fear that 
his speech will always ‘‘ let him down.” 


3. He breathes badly—not filling his lungs as 
vigorously as he should. 


4. Largely as a result of the last-mentioned 
failing, he attempts to speak with too little pressure 
in his organ-bellows. 

To these I can add two more common faults, 
which, however, have not, perhaps, come into our, 
discussion as yet. They are: 


5. He has a bad habit of mental haste, one | 
consequence of which is that he commonly rushes — 
his speech; attempting to get words out almost 
before he has formed them properly in his mind. 


6. He holds himself in a state of physical tension j 
corresponding to his strained nerves. / Watch any 
stammerer—or yourself stammering—and you will 
find that there is not infrequently a tendency to 
keep the whole body in a state of tension with 
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the hands tightly gripping something, and the whole 
attitude one of strain. Obviously, then, the stam- 
merer must correct ALL these faults and AT THE 
SAME TIME before he can completely conquer his 
difficulty. 


In short, he has to make a radical change in his 
personal habit of both mind and body before he 
can win the great victory; and to accomplish this 
ts not only a question of understanding, but of persis- 
tent, determined, and long-suffering practice. 

For practical purposes it will make it much easier 
for teacher or pupil if we try and reduce as far as 
possible the number of main weaknesses to be 
attacked, and indeed, the six prime faults indicated 
above can readily be reduced to three chief groups, 
of which it will be noticed the first two can be 
classed together as nervous, whilst the next two 
may be kept together as being closely associated 
with physical difficulties. Similarly, the last two 
naturally depend on each other and may be dis- 
cussed together; so that we now get three chief 
points of weakness which must be overcome before 
a stammer can be completely got rid of. They are: 


1. Nervous obstruction : 
(a) Want of confidence. 
(b) Morbid fears. 


2. Wrong breathing : 
(a) Too shallow breathing. 
(0) Too little wind-pressure. 
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3. Living at tension : 
(2) Mental. 
(0) Physical. 

Now what are the possible ways in which we can 
attack these three main nerve-body weaknesses 
with reasonable prospects of success? Of course, 
the stammerer who is possessed by the idea that 
his trouble is disease of a specific kind—just as 
measles, influenza, or appendicitis are definite 
diseases—goes about looking for some kind of 
medicine or operation that will cure him ; {and one 
of the first things that all stammerers must do = | 
to get rid of this false notion that they are the | 
subjects of a physical disease. They are the subjects | 
of a bad habit.\ They are not the subjects of a 
definite disease. If any drug or operation were 
known that would relieve stammerers of their 
sufferings, this point would not matter so much 
and one could scarcely advise them not to get help 
by such quick and ready means; but let it be 
stated once for all, and as emphatically as possible, 
that no operation—nor any drug known to science 
—is of its own account capable of stopping a 
stammer. Where a difficulty of speech is clearly 
due to some local abnormality or obstruction, 
medical or surgical assistance may remedy matters, 
but in this book, as I have repeatedly reminded my 
readers, we are only concerned with those stam- 
merers who have been given a clean bill of local 
and general health ; so once more let it be repeated 
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that no medicine, nor combination of medicines, 
nor operation can be relied on by itself to “cure ”’ 
them of stammering, and for this very good reason, 
that whilst diseases require medicines and opera- 
tions, bad habits require correction. If a child 
writes badly we do not give it medicine to make it 
write better. No; we endeavour by practice to 
turn the untidy habit into a good and correct habit 
of writing. And so with stammering, let it be 
regarded as a bad habit and not as a disease; this 
alone will be a vast help to the individual concerned. 
Clearly by getting rid of such an obstructive idea 
as that the condition is a disease very hard to cure 
we shall be doing a great deal to free the stam- 
merer from part of the nervous obstruction which 
we have decided above is a source of weakness. 
And now, having freed ourselves from the idea 
that drugs or operations may help the stammerer 
without any effort on his part, let us proceed to 
study what means there are to hand of getting rid 
of the success-destroying burden of impeded speech. 

Practically all our most useful methods may be 
grouped under three headings, as follows : 


1. Self-training. 

2. Educational. 

3. Suggestion. 

Of the methods based on these principles, the first 


throws both work and responsibility entirely on the 
stammerer ; the second offers him assistance if he 
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will co-operate ; whilst the last offers to do all the 
work for him and so leave him no responsibility or 
anxiety in the matter. 

For all practical purposes the methods designated, 
Education and Self-training, both are ready enough 
to hand, and the student can go ahead with these, 
confident in the knowledge that by perseverance 
with systems based on a combination of both, the 
desired results are to be looked for, and thereby 
sure and certain relief can be obtained in the aver- 
age case. It will be convenient to consider both 
these—Education and Self-training—together, as in 
both two similar essential principles are at work. 


I. The explanation and understanding of the 
difficulties and causes of the impeded speech. 


2. A knowledge of how to correct the errors 
found; constant practice to make perfect a new 
habit being therein implied 


One of the great disadvantages under which the 
stammerer labours is the length of time that is 
usually occupied in getting rid of his trouble, and 
not infrequently—partly owing to expense—he 
decides to discontinue a method which would bring 
relief if he only persevered with it for long enough. 
It has always seemed to me that once the stam- 
merer has grasped the underlying causes of his 
trouble and can make an analysis of his own case, 
the position of a teacher is to give a series of rules 
and exercises that can be practised at home 
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indefinitely, so that the pupil has something to 
rely on if he cannot afford many personal lessons. 
Of course, personal encouragement is a great thing, 
and some people cannot get on without constant 
assistance of this kind; but all stammerers ought 
to make up their minds to shoulder the burden of 
persistent and prolonged practice, determining to 
be as independent as possible of the personal efforts 
of teachers once they have been given a good start. 
I feel quite certain that I have the support of all 
scientific teachers in stating this. After a certain 
point the more a stammerer relies on himself to 
carry out his exercises and rules, and to force his 
way to victory, the better it is for him. I admit 
that in the past stammerers have somewhat fallen 
between two stools. Their trouble has scarcely 
been one for the doctor, who after satisfying him- 
self that no structural cause is at work, not infre- 
quently tells the stammerer he can do little for 
him. Obviously doctors have neither the time nor 
the opportunity to act as teachers of voice- 
production, moreover, it is not their job, and the 
most they can do is to suggest some system or 
teacher. On the other hand, there have not been 
many students of voice-production who have 
scientifically studied stammering in all its aspects 
—although a few have done most excellent work in 
this respect—and so the stammerer has again 
turned for help to a quarter not always quite able 
to give it. 


CHAPTER V 
SOME RULES AND EXERCISES 


THE stammerer who sets out to cure his difficulty 
must attain three objects; at the same time, as I 
have previously emphasised, he must understand the 
principles by which he is to be guided. The objects 
he must have in view are : 

I. Confidence—that all is well with his speech 
apparatus from the physical point of view. That, 
indeed, there is no mechanical obstruction to his 
speaking. 

2. A New Habit—that of speaking naturally. 
He must get rid of the habit of speaking in a 
hesitating obstructed manner ; he must re-educate 
his nerve-cells and muscles so that they work in 
entirely new combinations. 

3. A Restful State of Mind and Body—he 
must get rid of that feeling of strain, that mental 
haste and bodily tension, which so often accom- 
panies stammering. Until he can hold himself 
comfortably relaxed in body, and calmly poised in 
thought, he will never completely conquer his 
trouble. 

But when told that an important part of his self- 
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help system must be the attainment of great 
confidence in himself, the stammerer has every 
reason to reply: ‘Yes, that is all very well. But 
considering that for years I have never opened my mouth 
without making myself an object for pity and ridicule, 
you cannot expect me to acquire suddenly the belief that 
I can now speak clearly. My want of confidence is 
based on sad experience.” 

This reply seems fair enough, but it must be 
remembered that confidence is not to be attained 
all of a sudden; it is to be built up bit by bit, 
The whole point of suggestion as a successful agent 
in regard to stammering is that occasionally it may 
implant an attitude of confidence in the victim, 
and the remarkable recoveries that have occasionally 
been reported have depended entirely on this. 
But inasmuch as the suggestion of confidence does 
not act every time, as previously noted, we have 
had to fall back on a method of building it up on a 
substantial basis. The stammerer thinks he has 
no grounds for confidence, but it is quite easy to 
show that at any rate he need not be quite wanting 
in confidence for one or two simple reasons. Thus, 
if he is sure that his nervous system and vocal 
apparatus are structurally sound, then he knows 
that he possesses the foundations for normal 
speaking. That alone is something, is it not? He 
has the power and he has the machine ; all he has 
to do is to make contact between the one and the 
other. This may be difficult. But he might have 
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been in a position of a man with deficient power or 
a damaged machine. How immeasurably worse off 
would he not have been then ? 

At this stage the stammerer may well say to 
himself, “I have some grounds for confidence after 
all.”” Further he can say, ““My confidence is strength- 
ened by the fact that I can articulate definitely and 
regularly without hesitation if I sing, or speak in an 
unnatural voice.” 

For it must be remembered that most stam- 
merers can get their words out in a sing-song way, 
or if they speak in a strange voice. This alone 
proves that they have the ability to speak, if not 
in the particular kind of voice that they would like 
to use for ordinary purposes. 

Often it is useful at this point for stammerers to 
realise that they can even speak in a natural voice 
if they are careful in certain directions. Thus if 
one places one’s hand either on the chest, or on 
the pit of the stomach and follows with pressure 
the in-breathing and out-breathing, and after a 
minute or two insists on the stammerer breathing 
in and out in accordance with one’s pressure whilst 
speaking—taking things very slowly, very calmly, 
and repeating instructions over several times—it 
will often happen that he will be able to get out 
a short sentence clearly and distinctly. Where 
this happens it is obviously a strong support to 
increasing self-confidence to the man who for years 
has allowed the idea of hopelessness in speaking 
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to obsess his whole outlook; the demonstration 
that there are conditions under which he can 
pronounce words clearly, regularly, and without 
hesitation is a revelation that comes with great 
force. It wakes him up and makes him look for 
the latent possibilities within him. 

Unfortunately the point thus made is often so 
badly followed up that the stammerer ultimately 
accepts this demonstration as applicable to an 
abnormal way of speaking only and to have nothing 
to do with normal speaking. This, of course, is 
absurd. If anyone can get his words out in a 
sing-song voice, it is absolutely certain that it is 
possible for him to acquire the conditions necessary 
to get them out in what would be called a normal 
conversational voice. The gist of all this is that 
whilst the breathing and speaking exercises that 
play so important a part in self-training, and which 
we shall discuss later, are a necessary part of the 
cure, the victory must be very largely a psychological 
one if it is to last. In a word, the patient must 
build up so much self-confidence—not based on 
faith only, but also on reasonable explanation and 
demonstration—that he comes to a time when like 
ordinary people he will speak without his attention 
being largely concentrated on the fact that he is so 
doing. Whilst I dictate this paragraph, my mind 
is centred much on my subject and not upon the 
way I am speaking. Were I a stammerer much 
of my energy and labour would have to be wasted 
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through a divided attention. The stammerer 
must learn to speak so that he pays attention to 
what he is talking about, and not as to how he is 
talking about it—his words coming automatically. 
One of the reasons that he finds it difficult to take 
his attention off the way he is speaking is because 
he believes that everyone else is also thinking 
about how he is talking. When one can get this 
idea out of his head another great advance towards 
complete self-confidence will be made. Here, just as 
in other forms of morbid consciousness—including 
blushing, shivering, and general nervousness in 
presence of strangers—it is absolutely necessary 
for the sufferer to understand and to absorb the 
ideas that it is no business of anyone else whether 
he stammers or flushes. As soon as he can grasp the 
fact that his little trouble is essentially a matter of 
his own concern, further relief will come and he 
will find himself on the way to complete freedom 
from the state of mind that has enslaved him. 
There is no doubt that—still remembering that 
they are very important in themselves physically— 
breathing exercises do help in part by distracting 
the attention from the actual spoken word. The 
same applies to sing-song, speaking in a strange 
voice, and to rhythmical processes such as beating 
time with the foot, or with a finger whilst speaking. 
Doubtless the rhythm assists the breathing—makes 
it easier for the organ-bellows to fill and empty 
regularly—but it is commonly overlooked that 
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rhythm soothes the mind and to some extent brings 
about a distraction of attention. The stammerer 
must have it constantly impressed upon him that 
the more his thoughts can be thrown away from his 
speech, the better he will be, and many helpful 
rules assist in bringing relief through this principle. 
Thus stammerers are sometimes told: “‘ Shut your 
mouth before beginning to speak—also shut it 
firmly whenever you find yourself failing.” Here 
again the act of shutting the mouth takes off the 
attention from the actual process of speaking ; it 
also has the undoubted advantage of offering a 
simple outlet for the nerve energy that tends to 
flow into many side channels. It is this overflow 
that we have previously noted as making not only 
a hopeless jumble of what should be easy speech, 
but causing all sorts of jerks of the head and face 
muscles. 


REST AND RELAX 


Following upon the attainment of self-confidence 
comes the question of relaxation of mind and body. 
Where there is nervous unrest and excitability there 
invariably is also to be found a state of physical 
tension and strain. If one feels the muscles of an 
excitable person, one finds them tense and hard 
and much more firmly contracted than they need 
be. Often the legs are curled up tightly and the 
hands partly clenched, whilst the state of inner 
gtrain is also not infrequently “ given away ’”’ by 
some abnormal and uncomfortable attitude of body. 
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Similarly with the stammerer. Nearly always it 
will be found that his body and limbs are wholly or 
in part strained and tense in correspondence with 
his highly strung nerves. Watch the anxious 
strained expression on his face—notice how he 
bends forward in an attitude of expectant attention, 
with the muscles of the neck and shoulders held as 
if “ready to start.”” He is in a state of high tension 
long before he has commenced to speak—restlessly 
moving his hands or feet—frequently rolling and 
unrolling a handkerchief between his fingers—only 
too glad to get away the minute his interview is 
over. Is it not evident that the tumultuous, 
distressing speech is but the explosion which is 
bound to find outlet in some direction or other 
from this steady boiling up of nerve energy? 
Truly the stammerer’s brain seems ever on the boil, 
waiting to simmer over at the first opportunity. 

All this has got to be corrected. He must gain 
a habit of restfulness in mind and body before he 
can make use of his new-found confidence and his 
better methods of breathing. 

How is this to be achieved ? 


RELAX—RELAX—RELAX 


As physical strain and mental strain so often go 
together, the first thing to be done is to cultivate 
a natural pose of physical relaxation. Where the 
body and limbs can be held comfortably relaxed 
at will at any time nervous unrest and strain will be 
reduced to a minimum. Consequently efforts must 
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be made to secure such control of all the muscles 
that the whole body can be relaxed just whenever 
it is so desired. The boon of relaxation is unknown 
to many, but it is very valuable to the over-strained, 
and everyone ‘who is accustomed to practise relaxa- 
tion knows how much energy can be saved thereby, 
and how vastly the whole system can be rested by 
this means. There are plenty of exercises for 
physical relaxation in common use, and examples 
are given in Chapter. IX of an exercise suitable for 
this purpose. The stammerer should not rely only 
on such exercises, but make it his business to keep 
his body within control at every available oppor- 
tunity. Let him attack this question so that 
throughout the day he sees to it that whenever 
he is getting strung up he relaxes his muscles 
and assumes a comfortable attitude of limbs and 
body. Here again, practice, practice, practice— 
perseverance, perseverance, perseverance—deter- 
mination determination, determination—will win 
the day. 


RELAX—RELAX—RELAX 


At critical moments stammerers can also obtain 
some relief to nerve tension by various little tricks. 
The trick already referred to of shutting the mouth 
before beginning to speak, and of shutting it firmly 
when the voice begins to hesitate, not only distracts 
attention but certainly relieves strain in that the 
voice trouble is for the time being shelved—if only 
for a moment or two, But some writers on the 
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subject appear to think that to relieve mental 
strain in such simple ways is wrong although 
helpful, because it evades the question of the phy- 
sical difficulty. This is not so, and such an assump- 
tion puts the physical error into a position of 
importance that it does not merit. All along I have 
contended that the idea that we are dealing with 
what is merely a physical difficulty, a sort of 
physical disease—or constitutional defect of 
mechanism—is fallacious, both ‘‘nerve’”’ and 
apparatus being at fault. Thus any simple method 
—call it trick if you like—of relieving mental stress 
and allowing mind-control to come into play 
smoothly and readily is a worthy object of attention 
and by no means to be despised. It will be found 
in practical work that such a “trick” will be 
automatically discarded when the speaker has 
formed the new habit of easy self-control and free 
speech. 
Similarly, the use of an altered voice acts by : 
I. DISTRACTING ATTENTION, and 


2. RELIEVING FEAR, in that the stammerer trusts 
his new voice, as, finding one day that it gave 
him free speech, he placed implicit confidence in 
it as the one good thing that has not “let him 
down.’”’} 


1 Numerous exercises and hints for the strengthening of 
powers of attention and nerve-control generally will be found 
in the author’s book, ‘‘ Mental Self-Help ” (Mills & Boon, Ltd., 
49 Rupert Street, W.1). 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SLOWLY AND DEEPLY RULE 


Ir will have been noticed that the writer has 
repeatedly urged that practice is the key to 
success in the control of stammering, and it is a 
matter of urgent importance that it should be 
clearly understood what is to be practised so 
diligently. Of course, practice of exercises and 
rules of all kinds is going to help a great deal, but 
it is PRAcTICE WITH THE ACTUAL SPOKEN WORD 
that is the essential condition for relief. Perhaps 
someone will say, “That is all very well! But 
how can I practise with the actual spoken word 
when the difficulty is that I can’t speak without 
stammering.”’ 

Not so fast. Stammerers have several times been 
reminded that there is always some form of voice 
in which the average sufferer can speak. It may 
be in a sing-song—or in a chant—or by imitating 
somebody else—or by putting on some kind of 
strange voice—but in one of these ways the stam- 
merer is sure to find a means of getting his words 
out without obstruction. 

Having discovered the best way of achieving 
this he must then persist with his ‘‘ practice voice ” 
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—as we may well call it—until he is thoroughly used 
to the sound of himself speaking, or singing without 
impediment. Note then that the rule is— 


PRACTISE THE ACTUAL SPOKEN WoRD 
AS Best You Can, 


not necessarily practise the spoken word in your 
natural voice! No; practise the spoken word in 
ANY voice you can manage, leaving the question of 
the natural voice until later. 

Fortunately many stammerers have no difficulty 
in speaking or reciting when alone. Through a 
misapprehension of the principles underlying this 
trouble and its relief they only too often fail to 
realise what a powerful lever for self-help they have 
in this simple fact. But as speaking or reciting 
alone is rather a dull and tiresome business it 
should be replaced by READING ALoupD, which is 
even better for the purpose in view. If necessary 
this must be accomplished at first in a sing-song or 
other “* practice voice.” 

To make a practice voice come easily I always 
advise stammerers to follow my SLOWLY AND 
DrEerty Rute. This means that the ordinary 
speaking voice is changed so that words are pro- 
nounced More SLowLy, whilst at the same time 
the tone is DEEPER. Nota great change is required, 
but to speak 


More SLOWLY AND A LITTLE MORE DEEPLY 
will be found the first step to successful control of 
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voice by many who have previously failed to over- 
come their stammer. 


SLOWLY AND DEEPLY—write these words boldly 
on a card and put it up in a prominent position— 
use them as a persistent AUTO-SUGGESTION—think 
about them—talk about them and Apply THEM— 
then if you are a stammerer you will have made 
the first step towards freeing yourself from your 
trouble. 


READ ALOUD 


The stammerer will also obtain great help from 
systematic reading aloud: and at least fifteen 
minutes daily should be willingly given up to this 
at first. 


UNTIL THE SPEECH IMPEDIMENT IS WELL OVER- 
COME NOT A DAY SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO Pass 
WITHOUT SOME PRACTICE AT READING ALOUD. 

The SLOWLY AND DEEPLY rule should, of course, 
be applied here steadily and the rule of RELAx— 
RELAX—RELAX be borne in mind at the outset. 

The exercise may be made still more helpful by 
reading aloud :— 

x. In time with a companion—in a sing-song voice. 

2. Alone—in a sing-song voice. 

3. In time with someone else (who is also reading 
aloud the same passage). 

4. In time with someone who is following the 
same passage, but not aloud. 
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5. In the presence of someone who is not accom- 
panying in any way. 


One of the most successful cases that ever came 
into the writer’s experience largely owed relief to 
persistent daily reading aloud in company with an 
intelligent companion. 


To recapitulate—one of the first things the stam- 
merer has to do, then, is to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with reading aloud, singing, chanting, or 
speaking in a false voice. These things may be tried 
in turn, or used alternately to vary the monotony. But 
the object to be attained is familiarity with a flow of 
spoken words in one form or another. 


Whilst this form of practice is being undertaken, 
every opportunity should be seized of obtaining a 
thorough grasp of the principles underlying stammer- 
ing as previously discussed. The more the stammerer 
understands his trouble, the more readily will he be 
able to conquer it. Throughout this little book stress 
is laid on UNDERSTANDING as a most important 
condition of recovery. 

We shall soon consider in detail set exercises of 
various kinds, but it is important that too much 
reliance be not placed on any individual example. 
Of course exercises are extremely helpful in certain 
directions—particularly in regard to the breathing 
—and help the system to get used to better muscular 
action, and better filling of the chest with air. But 
it must be borne in mind that with stammering, as 
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with all morbid forms of self-consciousness or panic, 
rules and exercises tend to be forgotten when sudden 
need arises. That is to say, the “attack” ison and 
overwhelming before the victim can collect himself 
sufficiently to put his rules—mental or physical— 
into practice, and even if he recovers himself enough 
to make a struggle he feels he is fighting a losing 
battle—that indeed he has lost the initiative, and 
that his enemy now calls the tune to which he must 
dance. Certainly let exercises and rules be used 
as a convenient method of strengthening various 
nerve-muscle combinations, and movements—but 
let not the sufferer place sole reliance on them in 
time of stress. 


CHAPTER VII 
SPECIAL LETTERS AND SOUNDS 


STAMMERERS should study the simple sounds voiced 
in daily conversation, thinking more of sounds than 
letters. Taking the consonants first it will be found 
that they can readily be divided into various groups ; 
thus f, k, p, s, and t require practically no sounding, 
and may be classed by themselves as “ silent ”’ con- 
sonants. 

On the other hand, v, g, b, z, and d (corre- 
sponding sounds it will be noticed) require definite 
production of voice—that is, obvious action in the 
voice-box—and so may conveniently be grouped 
together as ‘‘ sounded ”’ consonants. 

Further the nasals—m, n, and ng—are humming 
sounds made through the nose, of which the last 
two are quite easy to produce; whilst 1 and r 
represent simple sounds made by tongue and palate, 
and do not usually give trouble. 

As to other consonants and combinations c 
occurs either as s or k, and so does not require 
special thought ; q is really kw, just as x is ks. 
Then ch—as in chain, choice, or Charles—should be 
thought of and pronounced as t-sh ; j—in John— 
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or soft g in George—being regarded as d-zh. Thus 
the voicing of t-sh-arles and d-zh-ack gives Charles 
and Jack respectively. Th should be at first treated 
as a softly sounded t. 

The stammerer will be greatly helped when he 
discovers that in speaking he can practically neglect 
f, k, p, s, and t, and by concentrating his attention 
instead on the syllable to follow will pronounce it 
easily. Taking, for example, the name “‘ Tom,” if 
he devotes his attention to saying ‘‘om,’’ and merely 
throws the ‘*T ’’ sound in as a little rush of air, he 
will find that he gets the word out almost perfectly ; 
whereas if he concentrates on the ‘*T”’ sound, he 
will stumble and have difficulty in getting to the 
‘‘om.’’ It is important then to practise short 
words beginning with the silent consonants— 
f, k, p, s, t—repeating the syllables following 
them alone; thus—take the words T-om, p-at, 
c-at, k-eep, f-oot, s-um, and so forth—first think 
of the syllables ‘‘om,” ‘at,’ ‘‘eep,’’ ‘oot,’ 
‘‘um’’—repeating these over and over again; 
then when used to these simple sounds throw in the 
necessary “‘ silent ’’ consonants just at the moment 
of pronouncing the practised syllable. Note that 
these consonant sounds are but little gusts of 
air slightly modified by the tongue, lips, and teeth ; 
that to pronounce them no effort of vocalisa- 
tion—no muscular action in the voice-box—is 
needed. 

With the sounded consonants—yv, g, b, z, d— 
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similar practice should be made, but the stammerer 
naturally finds them more difficult in that they are 
in part dependent on vocalisation—action in the 
voice-box. Still, curiously enough, his fault usually 
lies in half-heartedly sounding them, rather than in 
trying to miss them altogether 

Coming to the nasals—m, n, ng—it is to be 
noted that they are nothing more than simple 
humming sounds made through the nose. For 
their pronunciation some voice-box action is 
required of a very simple nature. Before he 
has completely overcome them, the stammerer may 
make progress by always pronouncing ‘‘m”’ as 
**n ’’—the latter being by far the easier of the two. 
In any case he should send the voice humming 
through the nose freely, and not timorously as is 
his habit. Note that also with | and r it is THE 
VowEL SouND FOLLowING on which attention 
should be concentrated. 

So far so good, and we can now construct a 
simple sentence with which to practise overcoming, 
or rather avoiding, consonant stumbling-blocks 
according to these hints. 


TOM DOES NOT GO TO MARKET 
can be translated into :— 
OM OES OT O O AR ET. 


Let us repeat this a few times and then proceed to 
pronouncing it as follows, putting full concentration 
D 
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on these syllables and very slight emphasis on the 
t, d, n, g, t, m, k. 

Saying thus :— 
‘““T-OM d-OES n-OT ¢-O t-O m-AR-k-ET.” 


However, although this may help the stammerer 
whose chief difficulty is the consonant sounds, it 
will not be of much assistance to those whose 
trouble centres in pronouncing the vowel sound. 
Let us then consider how the latter can be simpli- 
fied for practice purposes. 

The vowels are, of course—a, e, i, 0, u—but 
before taking them individually it is important to 
study certain elementary vowel sounds as they 
occur in practically all words used daily. Of these, 
perhaps, the most important is ‘‘ah,’’ and after 
this: ‘‘oh,’* ‘*a,’? “00,”  **ee,??)) -Portinately 
enough ‘‘ah”’ is not only a very common founda- 
tion sound in familiar words, but also the easiest 
vowel sound to deal with. If the mouth be allowed to 
fall open naturally to its fullest extent, with the tongue 
resting on the floor of the mouth, then, if with well- 
jilled lungs a steady gust of air is driven through the 
vorce-box with the intention of making a sound, it will 
be found that “ah” comes out readily enough. The 
thing then is to practise this constantly and with 
great perseverance until the ‘‘ah’’ sound can be 
pronounced quite naturally. As it is the foundation 
sound in so many words, its mastery will give 
sufficient support and confidence to enable the rest 
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of the word to be enunciated without trouble. Take 
for example the word “sight”; its pronunciation 
necessitates the use of the sounds *‘ah”’ and ‘*ee’’; 
having once got out the ‘“‘ah’’ the ‘‘ee’’ sound 
will follow readily. If the stammerer recognises 
this he will find it of vast assistance, as instead of 
—in the example just given—struggling away to 
pronounce the ‘*i’’ sound he goes straight away for 
‘‘ah”’ leaving the ‘tee’? to take care of itself— 
as he may do with perfect confidence. Further, 
practising with ‘‘oh,’’ ‘‘oo,’”? and “ee,” it will 
be found that the mouth must gradually be closed 
a little more for each of these according to the order 
given, until when ‘*e’’ has been reached, the 
teeth will practically be meeting. It is, of course, 
in connection with the early mastery of these sounds 
that the services of a good teacher are very helpful ; 
for whilst movements of the lips and tongue-tip 
in relation to the teeth come naturally enough to 
most persons, the body of the tongue commonly 
gives a lot of trouble. The actual movements and 
position cannot be satisfactorily learned from a 
written description alone. Suffice it now to say 
that with the ‘‘ah”’ sound the tongue should be 
allowed to lie easily on the floor of the mouth, and 
that in pronouncing ‘‘oo,’’ ‘a’? and ‘‘ee”’ it 
should be allowed to accommodate itself without 
any forced effort on the part of the stammerer. 
Before going further, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the two rules indicated above 
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will carry the stammerer a very long way. To 
repeat :— 

1. Neglect the consonants (particularly the 
voiceless group)—f, k, p, s, t—concentrating 
on the vowel sound to follow. 

2 If you have most difficulty with the vowels, 
concentrate your attention on the sound 
‘‘ah’’? until you have made it part of 
your very self, 


Remember it can be pronounced quite naturally by 
allowing the mouth to drop widely open, letting the 
tongue rest quietly in its place and sending a good 
stream of wind through the voice organ (larynx), 
whilst making just enough movement in the throat 
to bring the vocal cords together. 


TH— W— AND Y. 


We have not yet referred to the sounds for th— 
w—and y—each of which is responsible at times 
for a great deal of trouble. The beginner should 
treat ‘th’? as a voiceless consonant, practising the 
use of words beginning with ‘‘th’’ but speaking 
as if this combination of letters did not exist. After 
a while the way must be felt carefully to a position 
in which ‘‘th”’ is treated as a voiced consonant and 
a slight sound given to it at the beginning of various 
words. Once this can be done with comfort very 
little more practice will be required before the 
speaker will be able to give the ‘‘ th’? sound its full 
value 
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As to “‘w’’ and ‘“‘y’’ there is a very simple 
method for depriving those of their sting—and that 
is by merely substituting 00 and ee for them at the 
beginning of words. Thus treat the sentence 


Y—ESTERDAY W—AS W-—EDNESDAY 
as 


EE—ESTERDAY O0O—AS OO—EDNESDAY, 
and by taking the EE and the OO quietly yet firmly 
the word will sound quite correctly to the casual 
listener. 

Once the habit of using “OO” and ‘‘ EE” in 
this way has been formed the ‘“‘w’”’ and “y” 
sounds will be found quite naturally and will present 
no further obstacle. 


BREATHING EXERCISES 


It must be remembered that some successful 
teachers of voice production rely chiefly upon chest 
gymmastics when they have to deal with a stammerer, 
but, as the writer has previously pointed out, where 
this is so there is grave danger lest the unstable 
nerve-state which almost always accompanies stam- 
mering be overlooked. A likely consequence of this 
is that whilst the pupil gets on well enough so 
long as he is doing his exercises under the watch- 
ful eye of his master, he is likely to relapse when 
left to his own resources, simply because the problem 
of his inherent want of confidence has not been 
tackled during the attempted “cure.” On the 
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other hand, used as an aid to the stammerer who 
sets out to help himself on the lines suggested in 
this little book, breathing exercises can play a very 
important part in gaining successful control over 
not only tricks of speech, but of manner and action 
also. 

As to the actual exercises performed it matters 
little what particular movements are gone through 
so long as they ensure— 


1. Deep, regular breathing. 


2. Provide for expansion of the deeper parts of 
the chest, particularly movement of the lower ribs 
which encase the lower parts (bases) of the lungs. 


3. Avoid the mistake of drawing air chiefly into 
the upper parts of the chest, with sudden lifting of 
the collar-bone and little or no filling of the deeper 
portions. 

N.B.—Do not exhaust yourself if you are a 
stammerer—or your pupil if you are a teacher. 


Details of suitable exercises can be found in many 
guides to physical training; and there are useful 
forms of breathing-exercises—which can with advan- 
tage be carried out in front of a mirror. 

Important points to be noticed in connection with 
breathing exercises are :— 


I. The benefits to be derived from them are 
much increased if they are performed in front of a 
looking-glass. 
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2. The expansion of the lower (more voluminous) 
parts of the lungs should be intelligently watched 
by the pupil, who for this purpose places one hand 
over the lower ribs, or, as a variation, over the pit 
of the stomach. Under such circumstances he will 
not be satisfied until he readily feels the pressure 
against his hand showing that air is being drawn 
into the most capacious levels of the lungs and with 
some force. 


3. All breathings in or out are to be steady and 
well-controlled—so that no sniffing, blowing, gasping, 
or other jerky noises are made. This is one of the 
more difficult points to gain and is correspondingly 
important. 

4. Practise—Practise—PRACTISE | 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOME FAMOUS STAMMERERS 


It may be of some interest as well as of some con- 
solation to all afflicted with impediments of speech 
or other tricks of voice or action to know that they 
are in very good company, as so many famous 
men have been similarly afflicted ; indeed, references 
to the speech troubles of distinguished persons 
occur in the literatures ofall times. Kings, princes, 
statesmen, scientists, and persons distinguished in 
almost every walk of life have at one time or another 
been the victims of stammering ; and remarkably 
enough the list includes orators of great fame, who, 
although troubled in ordinary conversation, were 
able to rise above their infirmity when speaking in 
public. Amongst famous speakers whose ordin- 
ary speech was difficult, Charles Kingsley comes 
to mind; contrast between his preaching and his 
harsh conversational tone being very remarkable. 
Similarly Phillips Brooks was a famous preacher, 
who in private life was bothered by obstructed 
speech ; whilst still more recently one may remem- 
ber that the late Father Hugh Benson, although a 
very eloquent preacher, was in social life bothered 
with a stammer so troublesome at times that he 
56 
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used to apologise for it to his friends. Thrones 
have often been occupied by stammerers, both 
Louis II and.Louis XIII of France being among 
them; whilst Michael II, a great Byzantine 
emperor, was surnamed “‘ the stammerer ”’ ; further, 
although women so very seldom suffer from impedi- 
ments of speech at least one queen—Mary II of 
England—was thus troubled. 

It must be noted that stammering has very 
often been part of the general nervous instability 
sometimes associated with special intellectual gifts ; 
thus Lombroso, the well-known authority on these 
questions, has found many men of genius to have 
been poorly developed, lacking in moral tone and 
stammerers into the bargain. Of these, the Italian 
poet, Manzoni (1785-1873) was an example, for in 
Spite of his brilliant gifts he not only stammered, 
but lived in a state of mental uncertainty, finding 
it very difficult to make up his mind and being 
obsessed by morbid doubts, fears, and depression. 

Stammering not uncommonly exerts an influence 
on the life-work of clever men, as with Charles 
Lamb, who is said to have had to abandon an 
intended career in the Church because of this 
affliction ; here, again, the speech impediment was 
but one of many other nervous troubles that 
bothered a brilliant intellect. Charles Darwin was 
another distinguished Englishman who stammered. 

Other famous stammerers have included Camille 
Desmoulins (1760-1794), a prominent figure in the 
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French Revolution; a violent, unprepossessing 
individual, stammering badly, he was, nevertheless, 
able to speak in the French Parliament in a way 
that won great admiration from his hearers. 

Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), a brilliant Jewish 
philosopher; Tartaglia (1506-1559), a famous 
mathematician ; Vicomte de Turenne (1611-1675), 
Marshal of France and a great commander ; Francois 
de Malherbe (1555-1628), a brilliant French littéra- 
teur ; Cardan, a great Italian doctor and scientist— 
were all restricted in their activities by impeded 
speech. 

In earlier times we find that many famous Greek 
savants were similarly hampered; among them 
Aristotle, Alcibiades, and Demosthenes; the last- 
named is supposed to have walked along by the 
sea for hours each day practising vocalisation with 
pebbles in his mouth. 

Apart from stammering various notable people 
have been known for peculiar tricks of manner. 
The frequency with which such have characterised 
great men being particularly noted by Lombroso, 
who in his interesting work “‘ The Man of Genius ”’ 
collected a number of such instances. Among these 
he has recounted that queer involuntary move- 
ments of expression afflicted Buffon and Samuel 
Johnson, of dictionary fame; that “jumps” of 
his arms were habitual with Chateaubriand ; whilst 
Lenau and Montesquieu jerked their feet about 
spasmodically when hard at mental work. 
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His contemporaries described Peter the Great, 
of Russia, as having had his face frequently dis- 
torted in such a manner that his countenance became 
savage and terrible ; whilst Napoleon had a charac- 
teristic mannerism consisting in a quick raising of 
one shoulder. When excited his shoulder would be 
raised several times in succession, and with such 
vigour that strangers became thoroughly alarmed, 
taking this strange action as evidence of his dis- 
pleasure. Moliére, the famous dramatist, is said 
to have been afflicted with a jerky movement of 
the throat, producing a sort of hiccough which is 
said to have made things very difficult for him in 
his early days on the stage. 


CHAPTER IX 
HELPFUL NOTES 


J. RELAXATION EXERCISE 


Tue following exercise and remarks on relaxation, 
reprinted from the author’s book ‘ Mental Self- 
Help,” will be found useful in all conditions of 
nerve-strain and physical tension. 

Take a reclining or semi-recumbent attitude 
and proceed to relax the whole body as follows: 
Close the eyes so as to withdraw the mind from 
distracting outside conditions, and give full attention 
to the matter in hand. Then, directing the thoughts 
to each foot and ankle in turn, endeavour to relax 
all muscles in that part of the body as thoroughly 
as possible. Having done this, proceed to deal 
with the other muscles and joints, ascending to the 
trunk, and finally to the shoulders and neck. 

It is important to note that each step in the 
relaxation process must be mentally realised at the 
time. That is to say, a mental picture of the 
muscles and joints of each portion of the body in 
turn in a relaxed state must be formed and dwelt 
on. At the same time a mental order to the muscles 
to relax must be formulated before the movement 
is actually carried out. 
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When the utmost relaxation of the whole body 
has been attained, the eyes should be opened and 
the slack condition allowed to persist whilst mentally 
counting ten. Should the exercise tend to produce 
sleep, as it sometimes does in those unaccustomed 
to concentrating the attention in this way, it is 
best to carry it out with the eyes open all the time. 

As many nervous states and other conditions of 
ill-health are followed or accompanied by intense 
marked tension of various muscles it follows that a 
feeling of relief will often be experienced when 
complete bodily relaxation is obtained. And it is 
surprising how many people fail to relax their bodies 
entirely from one year’s end to the other. For the 
due preservation and conservation of our nerve- 
forces a complete relaxation of the muscular system 
should be carried out daily. This, of course, can 
quite easily be done just before going to sleep at 
night without personal inconvenience. Time and 
again one is told of the surprise with which people 
have found relief of pain or feeling of stress when 
they have made use of this simple exercise.} 


II. STAMMERING AND SELF-SUGGESTION 
It has been pointed out that whilst treatment 
by suggestion may be helpful in some instances, 
the method does not yet appear to have been 
developed to such a point that it is readily applicable 


1 From “ Mental Self-Help’’ (Mills & Boon, Ltd.), pp. 75, 76, 
and 77. 
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in all cases or that one can recommend it very 
confidently ; although it may quite reasonably 
be tried where a stammerer is very badly troubled 
and seems to lack ability to help himself. My own 
view is that the principle of suggestion will be found 
more useful to stammerers and others in the form 
of self-suggestion; for undoubtedly considerable 
increase in confidence, coolness and general mental 
control can be attained by the conscientious use 
of self-suggestion exercises on the right lines. The 
subject cannot be considered in detail here, but the 
author has dealt with it at some length in “ Mental 
Self-Help ” from which the following observations 
and self-suggestion exercise are printed :— 


A variety of faulty mental attitudes lead to 
stammering, but perhaps the most usual is an idea 
of self-weakness, backed up by a steadily growing 
morbid self-suggestion of helplessness. Indeed, very 
often it is this latter that forms the chief stumbling- 
block in our way of assisting stammerers. Self- 
control of muscles of speech and of breathing may 
be developed fairly readily perhaps, but the firmly 
rooted idea that the condition is chronic, incurable, 
or inherited is frequently very difficult to get rid of. 
When a person has been telling himself for years 
that he can never speak properly, that ‘‘ Uncle 
Somebody or Grandfather Somebody was a stam- 
merer, and that therefore it is a hopeless family 
condition,’ he has built up a splendid shell of 
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morbid self-suggestion which may for a long while 
shut out the truth which only can give freedom 
from distress. Ideas of harmony, self-confidence, 
and their kind are valuable in all instances of - 
stammering, whilst they should, of course, be aided 
by self-suggestions aimed at special weak points 
wherever they may be discovered. The following 
directions may serve as examples of the steps to 
be taken by stammerers, always, of course, where 
there is no actual paralysis, or mechanical obstruc- 
tion, that must first be dealt with from another 
point of view. 


(x) Keep before you the mental picture of yourself 
speaking normally and easily. Realise the possi- 
bility of your doing so. Realise this not as a 
pleasant dream, but as an immediate possibility 
capable of speedy fulfilment. 


(2) Keep in mind the same mental picture in 
special reference to positions known to have been 
difficult on previous occasions. 


(3) Develop your poise and _ self-control by 
habitually controlling yourself in little things, 
such as the number of cigarettes you shall smoke, 
the time you shall get up or go to bed, as well as by 
carrying out exercises of concentration and attention, 
all of which increase will-power. 


(4) Similarly avoid all undue haste of thought 
and action, keeping a firm watch on yourself all 
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the time. Make a point of thinking before speaking, 
and then of speaking slowly and with full con- 
sideration. 


(5) Mentally saturate yourself with the ideas of 
harmony and self-control. Live these ideas in 
every way you can think of. 


(6) Make use of such declarations as— 


“T will attain harmony of mind and body.” 

“Tam a centre of mental power, and will control 
that power at will.” 

“T realise my developing self-confidence.” 

(These declarations should be said aloud, written 
out, and thought of frequently.) 


(7) When you are in circumstances which ex- 
perience has taught you are adverse to your proper 
speaking—when suddenly confronted by strangers, 
for example—use your will-power to call up the 
ideas of harmony and self-control and actually 
say them mentally, to yourself, that is. At the 
same time give physical expression to these ideas 
by maintaining an attitude of body that is at ease, 
restful, and free from strain or any undue muscular 
tension (N.B.—Many stammerers express their 
tense mental states by their uncomfortable tense 
physical attitudes.) 


1 From ‘‘ Mental Self-Help 2 (Mills & Boon, Ltd., 49 Rupert 
Street, W. 1), pp. 142-5. 
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Daily News—“ A picture of real Somerset and true Somerset people.” 


Guides for People ina Hurry 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ROME IN SEVEN DAYS 


By ARTHUR Mitton. With Map of the Forum. 


LONDON IN SEVEN DAYS 


By ArtHuR Mitton. With a Frontispiece by GEORGE BELCHER, 
and four Maps. 


PARIS IN SEVEN DAYS 


By ArtHuR Mitton. With a Frontispiece by GEORGE BELCHER, 
and four Maps. 
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Books on Sports & Pastimes 
FIRST STEPS TO RACKETS 


By Tuer Hon, C. N. Bruce and E. B. NorEr, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net, 

This interesting and practical book is for the beginner, who will learn much 
from it. It is written in simple language and illustrated with action photo- 
graphs which give the positions for the various strokes with remarkable 
clearness. 


FIRST STEPS TO ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


By .K. R.G. Hunt (England, Corinthians and Wolverhampton 
Wanderers). Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
Evening News— ‘‘ There are very wise words to young footballers in the 
Rev. K. R. G. Hunt’s new book.” 


FIRST STEPS TO RUGBY FOOTBALL 


By ‘“‘ ALLEYNIENSIS.”’ (W. D. GippBon, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Head- 
master Campbell College, Belfast.) With 58 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and 13 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Sportsman—‘‘ Every Rugger man should buy the volume and read it from 
beginning to end. He will learn much from it.” 


FIRST STEPS TO LAWN TENNIS 


By A. E. BreamisH. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by 
E. H. D. SEWELL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
Morning Post—‘ The writer has never seen a more practical, simply 
expressed and usefully illustrated book than this one by Mr. Beamish, himself 
one of the best all-round players.” 


THE LAWN TENNIS TIP BOOK 


By A. E. BramisuH. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

Sunday Times—‘ Useful hints which the beginner will do well to follow. 
Starting with the right grip, he passes on to drives, volleys, the service, the 
smash and correct footwork.” 

Manchester Guardian—‘‘ An admirable manual.” 


LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES 


By A. E. and W. G. BEAmisH. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
4s. net. 

Manchester Guardian—‘ An excellent handbook.” 

T.P.’s Weekly—‘‘ Very absorbing.” 

Field— ‘‘ Wisdom imparted by people who are really competent to give it.’’ 


FIRST STEPS TO AUCTION BRIDGE 


By Wiriram C. Morris. With an Introduction by TENAcE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A concise and practical handbook, arranged for ready reference, and in 
logical sequence, presenting Auction in tabloid form. 
T.P.’s Weekly—‘‘ Those who wish to learn about the game should make 
it their business to master this clear and concise little handbook.” 
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Books on Sports & Pastimes 
MATCH-WINNING BILLIARDS 


By WILLiz SmitH. With 7 Photographs and 85 Diagrams. Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Daily News—‘ The illustrations are unusually good, and will teach the 
earnest student much.’ 


Morning Post—‘‘ Willie Smith is the greatest match player among the 
modern masters of English billiards. The book can be recommended as a 
general and judicious guide. The more so as it is so delightfully written.” 


FIRST STEPS TO BILLIARDS 


By WILiiz SMITH. ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Sporting Life—‘‘ Gives scores of hints that are of the utmost value toe 
the amateur.” 


Northern Echo—“ As a manual for the ambitious player it is one of the best 
ever published.” 


FIRST STEPS TO FLY-FISHING 


By MicHaELt TEMPLE. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Field—‘‘ Pleasant reading and should help initiation into some of the 
mysteries of wet-fly fishing.” 


Daily Mail—‘‘ All the essentials of the art are here clearly set forth by an 
experienced hand.” 


FIRST STEPS TO CLIMBING 


By GrorceE D. ABRAHAM, author of “ British Mountain Climbs,”’ 
with 24 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Times—‘t Mr. Abraham knows what he is writing about.” 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS 


By GreorcE D. ABRAHAM. With 18 Illustrations and 21 Outline 
Drawings showing the Principal Routes. Second Edition. 
Thoroughly revised. Pocket size. ros. 6d. net. 

A concise guide to the British rock climbs. The climbs are grouped around 


the most convenient centres and detailed descriptions are given of the chief 
climbs in the Lake District, North Wales and Scotland, including Skye. 


SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS 


By Grorce D. ABRAHAM. With 24 Illustrations and 22 Outline 
Drawings of the Principal Peaks and their Routes. Pocket size. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Country Life—‘‘ Mr. Abraham’s book should become as essential as good 
climbing boots.” 


FIRST STEPS TO BATTING 


By Donatp J. Knicut (England, Surrey, Oxford). With 72 
Illustrations from Photographs by E. H. D. SEWELL, and 6 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Yorkshire Post—‘ A well written and detailed analysis of the many strokes 
in the repertoire of the all-round batsman.” 
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BOOKS FOR GOLFERS 


THE BEST OF GOLF 
By Some Best oF GOLFERS. Edited by ELEANOR E. HELME, 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Country Life—‘‘ An entertaining little book, both interesting and amusing.” 
Sunday Times—“ An excellent and most helpful little volume.” 


J. H. TAYLOR : Or the inside of a Week 


By Haro_p BEGBIE. Crown 8vo. Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
Library Edition. 4s. net. 


Golf Ullustrated—‘‘ Packed with the knowledge of a master and full of 
illuminating hints.” 


THE BRAIN AND GOLF 


By C. W. Batrey, M.A. With 2 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post—‘‘ One of the most interesting books on the game that has 
been produced for many years.”’ 


FIRST STEPS TO GOLF 
By G. S. Brown. With 93 Photographs by G. P. ABRAHAM, 
F.R.P.S., and 9 Diagrams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Daily Chronicle—‘ A valuable little handbook in which beginners will find 
much helpful advice.” 


THE LADY GOLFER’S TIP BOOK 


By ELEANOR E, HELME. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Times—‘‘ Always pleasant and never dull. Miss Helme has blended 
instruction with amusement in very skilful proportion.” 


ITS MORAL BEAUTY 


By a DivoTEeE. With Picture Wrapper. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Gentlewoman—“‘‘ The author strikes quite a new note in golf literature 
in this delightful little book.” 


GOLFING REMINISCENCES 


By Maser E,. STRINGER. With 59 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
I5s. net. 


Miss Joyce Wethered writes: ‘‘ Will appeal in the most pleasant way 
possible to all who are interested in the history of ladies’ golf.” 


A FRIENDLY ROUND 


By BERNARD DARWIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Spectator— This fascinating little volume. The Author has a delightfully 
easy style, and a supreme knowledge of golf and golfers.’’ 
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By “A Gentleman with a Duster” 
DECLENSION 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Truth—‘ Highly interesting.” 
Weekly Dispatch—‘ Excellent.” 
Puhlic Opinion—‘‘ Should be read from cover to cover.” 
Daily Telegraph—‘ The failings he scourges so vigorously are existent and 
very grave evils.”’ 
Yorkshire Post—‘‘ Gives the right type of reader much to ponder.” 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Aberdeen Press—‘‘‘ The Conservative Mind’ stands out with convincing 
clarity as embodying a policy that alone offers a genuine alternative to the 
Socialistic mind.” 


SEVEN AGES: A Narrative of the Human Mind 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge Review—‘‘ Never controversial, always sympathetic—pleasant 
echoes of almost every writer who has influenced human thought considerably 
make the volume a treasure house of happy phrases, almost epigrammatic in 
their brevity and truth—and yet the author is the master, not the slave, of 
his sources.—He always interprets, never plagiarises.” 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET: some 
Political Reflections 
Popular Edition revised, with 2 new Portraits, viz. Lord Derby 
and Lord Grey of Fallodon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian—‘‘ This nameless author who knows so much and 


writes so well. The essay contains the most important contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of our age.” 


THE GLASS OF FASHION : some Social Reflections 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Spectator—*. . . he is destined to light a match which in the future may 
be used to light a candle that will illuminate our little corner of the world. To 
hope more would be to hope too much. And yet how great, how tremendous 
a destiny we are half-prophesying for our author.” 


PAINTED WINDOWS: 4 Study in Religious Personality 


Popular Edition, with new Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Graphic—‘t A new book which will rank, for satiric wit, for trenchant 
and not unfair criticism, and for vivid portraiture, with his ‘‘ Mirrors of 
Downing Street.” 


AND 


THE GREAT WORLD: A Novel 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This novel gives a picture of English society from the days of its greatest 
wealth and prestige down to the difficulties and discordancies of the present 
hour. In a mise en scéne wherein the reader becomes intimately acquainted 
with the aristocratic and political atmosphere of this period, a plot of the 
most human and domestic character holds his attention by the compelling 
charm of its narrative interest. 
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Popular Medical Books 


WOMANHOOD AND HEALTH 


By CHRISTINE M. Mvurre ct, M.D., B.S. (London). Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. With 15 Diagrams by Percy L. T. Bennett, M.R.C.S., 
RC Ps 


Nursing Times—‘‘ We have in these pages a complete and up-to-date manual 
on healthy womanhood, and one which we can most thoroughly recommend.’’ 


THE WOMAN DOCTOR AND HER FUTURE 


By Louisa MarTINDALE, M.D., BS. (London), Senior Surgeon, 
New Sussex Hospital for Women, Brighton. With g Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


By Edwin L. Asu, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Second Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Times—‘‘ A commonsense book on a subject which is of universal interest, 
Mr. Ash writes quite simply so that any reader can follow him.” 


MIDDLE AGE HEALTH AND FITNESS 


By Epwin L. Asu, M.D., B.S.,M.R.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. ; 


Daily Graphic—‘‘ A very real contribution to the study of health, and very 
many people may live longer and more happily by following his advice.” 


MENTAL SELF-HELP 


By Epwin L. Asa, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Third Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Evening Standard—‘ The book is packed with directions for those who 
lack concentration of mind.” 


NERVES AND THE NERVOUS 


By Epwin L. Asn, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Third and Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Medical Times—‘‘ Dr. Ash has made a lifelong study of nerve cases, and 


he has acquired the art of expressing his views in simple and readable style 
which will strongly appeal to the lay reader.” 


| AM AND I WILL: Twelve Lessons in Mental 
Science 


By Epwin L. Asx, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Medical Times—“ A useful book that should make a wide appeal.” 

T.P.’s Weekly—‘‘ Dr. Ash’s advice is invariably sound.” 

Sunday Times— ‘‘ Will give a helping hand to those who do not know on 
what lines to proceed.” 


THE MIND AND HOW TO MANAGE iT 


By “‘ PsycHoLoeist.”” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Medical Times—‘‘ Written to help those who wish to keep the mind well 
balanced, and to assist in the cure of those common forms of nerves and 
nervousness. A series of well written chapters, presented in simple language.” 
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Popular Medical Books 


DIET FOR MEN 


By Ceci: WrEsBB-JoHNSON, M.B., Cu.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
S8cotsman—“ Useful and uncommonly readable—gives well-considered 
advi e and direction.” 
Aberdeen Press—‘‘ Written in a popular, racy, and temperate manner.” 


DIET FOR WOMEN 
By Crcit WEBB-JOoHNSON, M.B., Cu.B. With 2 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


This book explains how a woman can keep healthy during all periods of her 
life by following certain rules as to diet. It also discusses the question of the 
treatment and prevention of disease by altering the amount and quality of 
food eaten. 

Evening Standard—“ A valuable book. It should be read by all women who 
wish to retain their figures and health.” 


DIET FOR CHILDREN 


By Crecit WEBB-JoHNsON, M.B., CH.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64, net. 
Times—‘‘ In many ways the best of his books.” 


DIET FOR INFANTS 


By Crecit WEBB-JoHNSON, M.B.,Cu. B. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN AND BEAUTY 


By Crecit WEBB-JoHNSON, M.B., Cu.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Chapters are included on Beauty and Diet, Beauty and Work, Beauty and 
Sleep, Beauty and Poise, Beauty and the Business Girl, Beauty and Middle 
Age, Beauty and Fat, Beauty and Hair, Beauty and Nerves, etc., etc. 

Medical Times—“‘ Sensible and practical.” 

Western Mail—‘‘Should find a buyer in every woman who values her 
health and appearance.” 


WHY BE FAT? 
By Crecit WrEss-JOHNSON, M.B. Cu.B., Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
John 0’ London’s Weekly—‘‘ Dr. Webb-Johnson always makes his books 
on health interesting reading, and this one is especially so.” 
Lancet—“ Well and wittily written and contains a great deal of useful 
matter.” 


FACTS ABOUT ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 


By Epwin L. Asu, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Medical Times—‘‘ Gives in plain language the chief properties of artificial 

sunlight and its influence on health. Some account of the practical handling 
of artificial sunlight lamps is given.” 


FACTS ABOUT STAMMERING 


By Epwin L. Asu, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


A MANUAL FOR NURSES 
By Sypnry WeELHAM, M.R.C.S. With Diagrams. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
British Medical Journal—‘‘A useful reference work for nurses both early 
and late in their career.” 
II 


ECONOMICS 


THE COMMON SENSE OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


By Epmunp Dang, LL.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Times—‘‘ Mr. Dane, both here and in his ‘ History and Adventures of 
a Penny’ shows his singular gift for the lucid explanation of the varied 
problems of economics. He writes easily and is always in touch with funda- 
mental principles. He goes through all the main subjects in separate chapters : 
The Creation of Wealth, Labour, Capital, Exchange, and Currency, Credit 
and its Functions, Supply and Demand, Wages and Profit, etc.” 


COMMON SENSE SELF-HELP 


A Study in the Economics of Mind Power 
By Epmunp Dane, LL.B. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Financial News—‘‘In a concise yet illuminating essay the author sum- 
marises the principles of psychology and logic, giving to both a practical 
application to the common things of everyday life. . . . 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


By “A TrusTeE.” Second Edition. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Financial News—“ This little volume will be most helpful to novices in the 
business of trusteeship. It explains succinctly the intricacies of proving a 
will, the legal servitudes of office, and offers some sound advice upon the 
management of trust investments, the payment of legacies, and matters 
likely to come within the scope of a trustee’s duties.” 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE: or, The Art of 


Growing Money 
By OnE Wuo Has Grown It. Second Edition. 3s. net. 


Times—“‘ Practical in how to begin and continue making money in indus- 
trial business ; on inventions; on how to make house property pay; and 
how to deal successfully with stocks and shares.” 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 
By Rurert Deakin, M.A., and P. J. HumpHrReys, B.Sc. Sixth 
Edition. ts. 6d. 


Contains information of real value to everyone who has the control or 
management of a house. This edition has been revised to July 1925, and 
contains a new chapter on income tax calculations. 


THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF A 
PENNY 


By Epmunp Dane, LL.B. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book for children sets out some of the leading and elementary truths 
of economics, and more especially those relating to wages, prices, production 
and exchange. 


LIFE WITHOUT MONEY 


By the AuTHOR oF “ LirE WitHouT SERVANTS.” 2s. 6d. net. 


Weekly Dispatch—‘‘ Here the reflective, good-humoured father discourses 
on the prevalent disease of Thingitis, the unnecessary dependence on things 
which is the root of much present discontent and a great deal of useless 
expenditure.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE GHILDREN’S STORY OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


By G. E. Troutsecx. Illustrated. Fifth Edition, Revised, 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


By Marion G. Mattincry. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. School Edition 2s. 6d. net. 
Daily Express—‘‘ Children who read it will find the pleasures of a holiday 
visit to this palace of wonders increased a hundredfold.” 
Aberdeen Press—‘‘ This charming study written in a style that a child can 
understand and appreciate.” 


PAMELA’S DREAM HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Tue Lapy Racuert Bync. With 24 Illustrations by E. MAuDE- 
Roxsy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Dramatic Version, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ELIZABETH CROLY BOOKS 
THE STREET THAT RAN AWAY 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour by R. J. Wittiams. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


A SAILING WE WILL GO 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by CHartEs Dixon, R.I. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
Westminster Gazette—‘‘‘ A Sailing We Will Go’ is a first-rate book of 
adventure.” 


THE LUCKY TUB 


With a Wrapper in Colour by Hirpa Cownam. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
Children’s Newspaper—‘ Five shillings’ worth of gold. It is difficult to 
do justice to this charming book of verse for children without seeming to 
exaggerate its many attractions.” 


THE CADBY BOOKS 
THE DOLLS’ DAY 


By Carine Cappy. With 29 Illustrations by WILL CADBY. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


FINDING A FAIRY 
By Carine Capsy. With 31 Illustrations by Wirt Cappy. 
Fourth Edition. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE BROWNIES IN SWITZERLAND : A Winter 
Sports Holiday 


By Carine Cappy. With 24 Photographic Illustrations by WILL 
CapBy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Mills & Boon’s New Fiction 


Bound in Cloth. Printed on Best Quality Paper. Picture 


Wrappers in colours. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT WORLD A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 
THE SHADOW OF THE PALM . : LouIsE GERARD 
BINDON PARVA (6s. net) . GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 
THURSDAY’S CHILD Z 4 5 Mary WILTSHIRE 
MIRAGE HOUSE . ; i : SOPHIE COLE 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. ‘ L. G. MoBERLY 
MADRIGAL . Si stage : AMBROSE MEIKLEJOHN 
LUCIENNE Z : ; g é Max PEMBERTON 
WHERE EAGLES BUILD : A W. M. FLEMING 
THE THINGS WHICH BELONG (6s. net) ConsTANCE HoLME 
THE RATIONAL HIND . ; BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS ELIZABETH CARFRAE 
THE LANTERN ON THE PLOUGH G. AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


THE CODE OF THE STORM COAST 3 CHART PITT 
THE MAGIC ROAD . - : ; G. F. CLARKE 
MY LADY LUCIA . : . ® ARTHUR RITSON 
THE GREEN BLOT . ; ‘ SINCLAIR GLUCK 
SANDY AND OTHERS ; P DOROTHEA CONYERS 
CANDY AND OTHER STORIES Baroness von HUTTEN 
CROSS AND CRESCENT . P . E. A. BERKwoop 
OFF THE BEATEN TRACK .. é Joun TREVENA 
THE TOY MAKER - 5 ; SOPHIE COLE 
AN ADVENTURER 

FROM THE WEST . Max JosEPH PEMBERTON 
BARBED WIRE : : : . ELIZABETH CARFRAE 


THE LAW OF THE LEAN LANDS . .  Cuart Pitt 
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MILLS & BOON’S 


THREE & SIXPENNY NOVELS 


“The Finest in the Market”’ 


SAME SIZE AS 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
Bound in Cloth Boards 


THE RED LODGE 

GREENSEA ISLAND . 

THE MAN FROM NOWHERE . 

THE CRUISE OF THE SCANDAL 

MR. LYNDON AT LIBERTY 

THE LADY FROM LONG ACRE 

PIERROT OF THE WORLD 

ROSE-COLOURED SPECTACLES . 

THE TAVERN AND THE ARROWS 
(The Fugitive ponairy) 

WHITE MAGIC 

THE ALLEY CAT 

GRAINS OF DUST 

THE HOOFSLIDE ‘ 

LIKE RUTH OF OLD (Entirely New) 

ANOTHER REAPETH (Entirely New) 


THE GATES OF HOPE (Entirely New) : 


THE LAW OF NEMESIS 5 
UPON BETTER ACQUAINTANCE . 
FATE KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 
OTHER PEOPLE’S SECRETS 

A VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT 
A SULTAN’S SLAVE ; 
FLOWER-OF-THE-MOON 

A SPANISH VENDETTA 
THIEVES’ HONOUR 

THE GOLDEN PANTHER 

THE WHITE STREAK 


BEST QUALITY PAPER 


Paper Wrappers in Colours 


Victor BRIDGES 

Victor BRIDGES 

VicToR BRIDGES 

Victor BRIDGES 

Victor BRIDGES 

Victor BRIDGES 

STELLA CALLAGHAN 
Dion CLAYTON CALTHROP 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 


ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
Jesstr CHAMPION 
SoPpHIE COLE 
SopniE CoLe 
SopH1E COLE 
LovisE GERARD 
LovIsE GERARD 
LovisE GERARD 
SINCLAIR GLUCK 
SINCLAIR GLUCK 
SINCLAIR GLUCK 


THE AMAZING ADVENTURES OF CAROLUS HERBERT Gaston Leroux 


CHANCE AND THE WOMAN 

THE ROAD OF DESTINY. 

EVE MISTAKEN (Entirely New) . 
FOR ANOTHER’S SAKE (Entirely New) 
TIME O’ LILACS 


THE MYSTERY OF A MILLIONAIRE f 


UNDER THE RED FLAG 
HINDOO KHAN 

A WOMAN WITH A FUTURE 
THE SWASHBUCKLER : 
THE EDGE OF EMPIRE 
BEYOND THE SHADOW 
THE HIDDEN RCAD 

LEAPS AND BOUNDS 

THE LUNCH BASKET 

THE SCARLET TANAGER 
SUNRISE 

SANGSUE . 

BLACK PAWL . 

THE SEA BRIDE 

THE WISE MAN OF WELBY 
THE ARMS OF PHAEDRA . 
THE MAN IN THE BOX 
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ExLtis MIDDLETON 

E.iis MIppLEeTON 

L. G. MoBERLY 

L. G. MoBERLY 

S. C. NETHERSOLE 

Max JosrrpH PEMBERTON 
Max JoSEPH PLEMRERTON 
Max JosEepit PEMBERTON 
Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
Mrs. BatttrE REYNOLDS 
Joan SUTHERLAND 

Joan SUTHERLAND 

Joan SUTHERLAND 

W’.. Petr RIDGE 

W. Pett RIDGE 

J. AuBREY Tyson 
MariF VAN VoRST 

Bex AMES WILLIAMS 
Ben AMES WILLIAMS 
Bren AMES WILLIAMS 
Nice. WortTH 

NicEL WortTH 

Nicer WortTH 


Jack London’s Novels 
; AUTOGRAPH EDITION 3/6 net 


MILLS & BOON are tssuing an entirely New Edition of Jack London’s 
famous Novels. These are printed on the best paper, and are the same 
size as the ordinary 7s, 6d. novel. They are uniformly bound in red cloth 
boards with coloured picture wrappers, and are published at 3s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURE LOVE OF LIFE 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER 
THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK SOUTH SEA TALES 


THE ROAD A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS 
JOHN BARLEYCORN MICHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY 
THE JACKET SMOKE AND SHORTY 


ISLAND TALES 
THE HUMAN DRIFT 


THE IRON HEEL 
DUTCH COURAGE 


New Half-Crown Library 


Cloth Bound. Picture Wrappers. 
An entirely new series containing some of the most widely read novels of 


Good Paper. Large Size. 


. recent years. 


JUNGLE LOVE AY Tropical eaneiys 
E 


A SULTAN’S SLAV 

THE VIRGIN’S TREASURE . 
DAYS OF PROBATION 
LIFE’S SHADOW SHOW 
FLOWER-OF-THE-MOON 
THE WITCH CHILD 

A WREATH OF STARS t 
THE NECKLACE OF TEARS 
SECRETS (Entirely New) 
GREENSEA ISLAND 

THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 
THE SCARLET TANAGER 
A LONDON GIRL 
BUMBLEDINKY . b A 
JOHN BARLEYCORN . : 
THE DAWN “ 
BEYOND THE SHADOW 
THE HIDDEN ROAD . 
THE FUGITIVE MILLIONAIRE 
THE ORCHARD GATE 

A GAMBLE WITH HEARTS 
THE GREAT peer oent 
EVERED . < 

WHITE HEAT 

THE FOOL OF FORTUNE 
THE LOVE CHIT : 
TREASURE UPON EARTH . 
THE GENTLE BIGAMIST 
WILSAM.. 

TAKE JOY HOME 


THE GAME OF THE TANGLED V 


ALL SORTS 3 
THE DIVIDING SWORD A 
JIMMY LAMBERT . . 


. Louise Gz#RARD 
. Lours—E GERARD 
. LoutsE GERARD 
- Louise GERARD 
LoutsE GERARD 

- Louis—E GERARD 
. LoutsE GERARD 
LovIsE GERARD 
LovIsE GERARD 
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